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Sixth Month 9th, 1895, to R.S. A.—“ Several 
lately have bidden me farewell as if it were the 
last. The Lord’s blessed will be done. I want 
to go to Him. How sudden was the removal of 
R. K. Masters! In the harness, surely.” 

To the same, Seventh Month 2ist: “‘ And 
my tongue shall speak of thy righteousness and 
thy praise all the day long.” Just reading this 
in the Psalms now, and an intimation to pen it 
to my dear R , a3 indicative of the even 
tenor of the spirit within me. Only, only, held 
up by his mercy, and fvel the force of the words, 
‘Say unto my soul I am thy salvation.’ "Tis 
wonderful how good He is to me, when I do so 
little for Him.” 

To the same, Sixth Month 6th, 1895: “I love 
the will of the Lord, and want it glorified ! glo- 
rified!” Again in allusion to dear E. F——, 
“ How wonderful that the dear Lord can direct 
us with the illuminations of his Spirit, even away 
off there, among the aliens and unbelievers. We 
will trust her in his care.” 

Eighth Month 11th.—* Your Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting has passed. Just one year 
ago, we both attended with our minutes. Did 
not the dear Lord help us? Our Ebenezer! 
Surely we can raise it now: glory, glory, to the 
Lord on high! His handmaidens went forth, 
nothing in scrip or purse, spiritually, no might, 
nor strength, nor power of their own, yet ‘ He 
filled the hungry soul with goodness and satis- 
fied the longing soul.’” 

Tenth Month 9th.—* How sweet dear Clark- 
son Sheppard’s life seems to have been to be- 
holders! Yes, we will pray for our Jerusalem. 
Nothing but the Lord’s preserving care can 
prosper us. People do not love the cross, but it 
must be borne !” 

She was now drawing very near to the close 
of her life; the following letter addressed to a 
friend on her birth-day, though of an earlier 
date, seems to belong in its vivid realization of 
the beauty and joy of the heavenly city, to this 

riod : 

“Third Month 11th, 1893.—I have just fia- 
ished putting the stitches in this little butter- 
dish mat for thy birthday gift. Please accept. 
Such beautiful visions floated through my mind 
as the work proceeded, and I must share them 
with thee—(Revelations xix: 8): ‘And to her 
was granted that she should be arrayed in fine 
linen, clean and white; for the fine linen is the 
righteousness of saints.’ How often the flashing 
of this glossy linen made me think of that pas- 
sage, and of the light of heaven, so solid, so 
white, so pure, different from the light of the 
sun or moon. ‘Then the golden streets and 
walls of beauty.’ I did not think the little thing 
could bring up such thoughts of the heavenly 
city with so much sweetness. Then the edgings 
from these deep sleeps, and my face does not look | of white seemed like the jasper walls or the 
quite so sick and broken. Your interest in the | floating out of the white robe. The time will 
rising generation must produce some good fruit, | come when we all three of us will hope to reach 
and I contemplate the sweet words for you, ‘ Let | that glorious city : 
her alone, she has done what she could.’ Do not « City of the pearl bright portal, 

anxious, do not worry, only be passive in the City of the jasper wall, 
dear Lord’s holy hand.” City of the golden pavement, 


Seat of endless festival ; 
City of Jehovah, Salem ! 
City of eternity, 
To thy bridal halls of gladness 
From this prison I would flee, 
Heir of glory, 
That shall be, for thee and me.’ 
























inspired when he wrote : 







Entered as second-class matter at Philadelphia P. O. 


Diary and Letters of Deborah Brooks Webb. 
(Concluded from page 314.) 

1894.—Fifth Month.— Notwithstanding the 
frail condition of her health, she obtained a 
minute to visit the meetings of Philadelphia 
Quarter, in company with her friends R. S. A. 
and G.J.S. This visit was felt by herself to 
be an evening sacrifice. She was mercifully fa- 
vored with strength to complete it, to the peace 
of her own mind and the satisfaction of Friends. 

A solemn feeling accompanied the return of 
her minute in the Eighth Month following and 
this proved to be the‘last occasion on which she 
attended her meeting. 

1895.—First Mo. 10th.—To R. S. A.: “ How 
sweet and kind to write me all about the funeral 
of our precious departed friend, Samuel F. Bal- 
derston. No shadow of doubt, he is accepted of 
his Father and Master. ‘They that turn many 
to righteousness shall shine as the stars forever 
and ever.’ I hope the dear Master can fill his 
crown of life full of stars. Oh, he was so helpful 
to me, in my early ministry. . . Howl 
needed to be convinced surely, and over and 
over again, I was so weak and little. The dear 
Master has been so good to me, all my life long. 
Now, I have such sweet nights, sleeping mostly, 
but waking every one or two hours, and seem- 
ing close with the dear Father. I often marvel 
to find myself speaking to Him in prayer or 
praise so constantly after lying down. Some- 
times a sweet little message comes from Him 
I adore!” 

She writes to a friend Fourth Mo. ist, 1895: 
“How wonderful it was that the visit was ac- 
complished. And now the Yearly Meeting is 
over, and a favored time. I thought of them so 
frequently, and hoped and desired the over- 
shadowing of the ancient wing of goodness. The 
last three years I have felt so unable to sit there 
and be about, and now it has culminated in a 
thorough rest. ‘Come ye yourselves apart and 
rest awhile.’ It seems to be all rest. I sleep so 
much, after each meal generally, and most of 
the night. There is more vigor after awaking 












O, the waters so still and the pastures so green ; 
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delicacy you thought we did not have. 
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kindly. Thine lovingly, 










she had such earnest longings. 







Pickens: 
IN MEMORY OF DEBORAH B. WEBB. 
While thou wert here 
Thon ever seemed one near akin to heaven 
To bless our lives, a gift to us God-given, 
Grown dearer, year by year. 


As Moses stood 
The prophet blessed in holy place and heard, 
And bore to waiting ones his Father’s word 
From Sinai’s solitude. 


















No. 41. 





“ Which of us three will reach there first we 
know not, but we trust our God and Redeemer, 
and love Him, and none of them ‘that trust in 
Him shall be desolate. Again Dr. Nelson seemed 


“ *O, the joys that are there mortal eye hath not seen! 
O, the songs they sing there, with hosannas between ! 

O, the thrice blessed song of the Lamb and of Moses! 

O, the brightness on brightness the pearl gate uncloses ! 
O, white wings of angels! 0, fields white with roses! 
O, white tents of peace, where the rapt soul reposes ! 


And the rest! oh, s0 sweet — more than mortal can 


On Tenth Mo. 9th, 1895, to the same friend: 
“One week ago, on First-day, I thought so 
much about you, and it seems to have been 
about the time the fire* was raging so, and 
your brother’s home was endangered. The lan- 
guage kept coming, ‘I seem to miss you so.’ These 
lovely days reminded me of the time you used 
to ride out and bring your little offering of some 


year I did not send thee any of my fuchias. 
was away, and I did the best I 
could. Now, the fall blooming is so beautiful, 
I hope to pick some for thee—not that I do it 
myself, for [ am quite an invalid; hands drawn 
with rheumatism—thankful though that I can 
move around. Not been out to meeting for over 
a year. The least exertion makes me pant so. 
Thou, dear, art suffering from spinal trouble, 
could not ride out. Well, we are the dear Lord’s 
prisoners ; sweet He is to us both. We know 
not when the end may come, but we love his 
has thee still to cheer him 
heavenward. Dear Clarkson Sheppard gone. 
Write sometimes, if able. W— wrote so 


“D. B. Wess.” 


This closes her interesting correspondence. 
On the tenth of Eleventh Month, 1895, the 
dear Master “did cut short her strength,” as 
she had expressed it, and suddenly, suddenly 
admitted her, we may reverently believe, into 
the full fruition of that joy and peace for which 


The following lines were written by one of 
her beloved nieces in New England, Anne E. 


~ * Burning of a large planing mil] in West Chester. 
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Thou, from heaven’s heights 
Didst bring sweet promises of love and cheer, 
To lead, inspire and light our pathways here 
With Truth’s bright beacon light. 























Thy fervent prayers 
Like constant incense rose, enfolding so 
The world’s great need, that all Christ’s love should 
know, 
































And make thy gladness theirs. 








But more than these 
Will memory hold of thee in sacred place; 
Thy gentle ways, thy countless deeds of grace, 
And saintly charities. 


























O, love! so dear 
And pure ; so ripe for God and his bright heaven ! 
For us, still let entreating love be given 

As erst when thou wert here. 



































Literary Finds in Abyssinia. 

A German literary journal reports that King 
Menelik of Abyssinia, now that peace has been 
made between his government and that of Italy, 
has promised to permit a commission of Euro- 
pean scholars to examine the literary treasures 
deposited in the famous cathedral at Axum, the 
ancient capital city of Abyssinia, which is known 
to contain valuable writings dating back per- 
haps to the time of the Christianization of the 
people in the fourth century. Those who have 
been permitted to see these treasures report 
that among them are many papyrus rolls, and 
all of them in good condition. As the Axum 
temple has been regarded all along as a sacred 
shrine, these documents have never been dis- 
turbed by the countless wars that have been 
waged in Abyssinia in the last fifteen hundred 



















































































of an old heathen temple, and the manuscripts 











equal or greater value will be the literary re- 
mains found on the sacred inland sea of Zuai, 
in southern Shoa. This island has for centuries 
been occupied exclusively by Abyssinian monks, 
who, however, were not able to make use of the 
papyrus rolls, parchments, documents, and books 
found in considerable number in the cloister 
vaults, and some of which are claimed to have 
come originally from the famous library at Alex- 
andria,destroyed by Khalif Omar in the seventh 
century. It is certain beyond a reasonable 
doubt that this collection of literary deposits is 
exceedingly old, a number of them dating from 
the time when the Abyssinian emperors ruled 
also over Egypt. As the entire known literature 
of Abyssinia is Christian, and quite a number 
of works lost to Greco-Latin church literature 
have been found in Abyssinian translations, 
such as the Book of Enoch and cthers, it can 
reasonably be expected that early Christian 
literature will be most enriched by the ex- 
amination of these literary storehouses made ac- 
cessible at Axum and Debra Zion. Among the 
literary first-fruits of the Italian expedition to 
Abyssinia, we have, in the recent number of the 
Journal of the German Oriental Society (Vol. 
L, No. 3), the description of several very old 
Abyssinian manuscripts.—S. S. Times. 






































































































































Dr. Nansen, the great Arctic explorer, has 
thoroughly tested the power of human endur- 
ance, under the severest exposure and distress, 
without the aid of stimulants. He recently as- 
sured an interviewer that he took no intoxicat- 
ing liquors with him in his recent expedition 
in search of the North Pole. 
his experience, he has become a great advocate 
of temperance and has takem a decided stand 













































































all kinds.— The Presbyterian. 


























years. The Axum cathedral stands in the ruins 


are deposited in vaults under the structure. Of 


As the result of 


against the use of stimulants and narcotics of 


THE FRIEND. 
Who Is To Blame? 


BY E. F. BURR, LYME, CONN. 





Who cast Satan out of heaven? The proper 
answer is, He cast himself out. It is his own 
fault that he is not shining at the head of a 
heavenly host this very moment. He did him- 
self the unspeakable damage of a rebellion, and 
its inevitable consequences. 

What cast our first parents out of their lower 
paradise? Not the cherubim and flaming sword 
so much as their own disobedient selves that 
made expulsion necessary. 

What cast Pharaoh of the Exodus, and Saul 
the son of Kish, out of their kingdoms and lives? 
Not so much the waters of the Red Sea, and the 
armies of the Philistines, as their own stubbotn- 
ness, which made judgments necessary. 

Why is Israel to-day outcast from the heri- 
tage, and living “ scattered and peeled” in many 
lands? Weare bound to answer, They have 
destroyed themselves. They owe their calami- 
ties to their own perverseness. Their peculiar 
troubles are of their own making. If they had 
remained steadfast with their God they would 
be at this moment in their old home and pros- 
perity. It was not the Romans who expelled 
them, nor is it the Turks who keep them ex- 


and forsaking of their covenant God, and rejec- 
tion of his incarnate Son. 
bitterness that has troubled them all these ages 
through, and will continue to trouble them, for 
—who can tell how long? The prophet foresaw 
this, and so said, “O Israel, thou hast destroyed 
thyself.” 

So it has been with other nations. The Baby- 
lonian Empire has gone; but it was not Cyrus 
and his Persians who overthrew it. It was first 
overthrown from within—by its own vices and 
crimes. The grander Roman Empire has gone; 
but it was not so much the Goths and Vandals 
who overturned it. It was first overturned from 
within. Public and private corruption had 
sapped the foundation of things; the Colossus 
was practically dead and in process of noisome 
decomposition when the clubs and battle axes 
of the northern barbarians first touched it. No 
wonder that it crumbled into a shapeless ruin 
at the touch. 

And the empire of the Turk is going the same 
way. It is fast making away with itse/f by its 
own vices and crimes. It is, and has been for 
a long time, committing suicide. The great 
assassin is assassinating itself. Whether its ar- 
teries are finally opened with a sword or a bomb 
or a poniard or a pair of scissors, matters little. 
Whether the last breath is squeezed out of it 
by the Russian Bear, or torn out of it by the 
British Lion, matters little. It is practically 
dead already at its own hands—its own abomi- 
nable hands. 

And if the time ever comes when our own 
nation, or any other nation, becomes godless 
and vile, whether after the matter of Sodom 
and Gomorrha, or those greater sinners, Caper- 
naum and Bethsaida ; whether after the manner 
of the Antediluvians or those greater sinners 
who in the name of the Goddess of Reason sub- 
stituted for the reign of the Bourbons the Reign 
of Terror, it may expect to be wiped out as ef- 
fectually, if not in the same way. A deluge of 
water may not drown it, a deluge of fire and 
brimstone may not consume it, the artillery of 
a Napoleon may not sweep it away, but away 
it is sure to go. For what saith the Scripture 
—* The nation that will not serve Thee shall 
perish ; yea, that nation shall be utterly wasted.” 


pelled, so much as their own shameful unbelief 





This is the root of 
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And the coroner’s verdict over the great co 
will have to be—* Died by its own hand.” By 
whatever means, and in whatever way, the last 
breath goes out, death and burial will be fore. 
gone conclusions from the character the nation 
has given itself. We must be self-destroyed 
before we can be destroyed from without.— The 
Episcopal Recorder. 





A Letter from Paris. 

It is extremely aggravating not to be able to 
enjoy, even for a very short period of time, 
the sensation of being in a new place. I had 
thought surely in Paris I would be a little ex. 
cited, have a little thrill of pleasure or surprise 
in seeing for the first time those marvellous 
works of art with which I had become so ac. 
quainted through books and pictures. But the 
more I see of the world the more I become fa- 
miliar with its peoples and customs, the more 
profoundly am I impressed with the fact that 
humanity is one and the same thing for all time 
and all countries, whatever may be the outward 
forms with which it is clothed. The forms dif- 


‘fer but the great throbbing heart beneath is 


the same—always struggling to solve the mys- 
tery of its own existence, of its relations with 
its Maker and with its fellow-beings; striving 
to find a way out of its prison, and endeavoring 
to render in some form or other the history of 
its striving and struggling immortal. It is only 
in this way that the grand cathedrals and mag- 
nificent works of art appeal to me. Looked at 
in any other light they are simply piles of stone 
without life or meaning. 

Thee sees I am given over to philosophizing, 
it is probably a fault, and one loses perhaps a 
good deal of the beauty of what one sees. It 
must be for this reason that I am _ happier 
among objects of nature than among those of 
art. Unfortunately I am not educated enough 
to enjoy the latter simply as being works of art. 

But all this is only a prelude to the few words 
I want to say in regard to my first visit to the 
Louvre yesterday. It seems strange to have 
been passing under the archways of this im- 
mense palace every day for a week, and though 
the doors stand open free to every one, not to 
have ventured to have so much as cast my eye 
inside. But I need not say that it has not been 
from lack of respect for the objects collected 
there, but rather from an oversense of respect 
for them. It was not possible for me to enter 
when hurried or with my mind occupied with 
other thoughts. 

The limitless number of apartments is rather 
confusing at first, but by carefully studying my 
Baedecker I was soon able to find what I 
wanted at will, though in the course of one 
afternoon I could visit but a small portion of 
the immense building. There is no possibility 
of giving any idea of the treasures of art col- 
lected there. The great trouble is there are too 
many, one loses the value of each separate one 
by reason of the merits of the hundreds and 
thousands about it. There are pictures there 
for instance from the brush of Murillo or Ru- 
bens or others that one would like to see hung 
alone in a large hall, without a single other 
decoration. It is for this reason that one feels 
a sense of entire satisfaction on entering the 
apartment devoted to the Venus de Milo, The 
statue stands alone, perhaps the most perfect 
work ever formed by the hand of man—and 
so an entire room is devoted to it. Ah, comme 
elle est grande et noble et belle, cette Vénus. 
Its exquisite unutterable beauty seems really 
enhanced by the absence of the arms—the 
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slightest change in any way would spoil the 
perfect harmony of the whole. But one dares 
not say too much because words only detract 
from the reality, in order to know what it means 
one must see and feel. 

There is one room now called la Salle des 
Cariatides, because of the reproduction of the 
maiden figures supporting the roof of a small 
portico of the Erectyou at Athens, which is at 
one end of the apartment, which excited my 
interest because of its great number of historic 
associations. First, it was a hallway upon which 
opened the private apartments of the Queen 
Catherine de Médici. Some years later it was 
here that Henry IV. celebrated his marriage 
with Marguerite de Valois, and after his assas- 
sination, 1610, his body was laid out in the same 
hall. Later, when Louis XIV. having become 
aware of the brilliant talents of Molié:e, had 
invited him to his court, it was here that the 
great poet exhibited before the king and the 
lords and ladies of that time his great master- 

ieces. 

I shall have later a good deal to tell about 
the history of Paris, especially at the time of 
the French Revolution and of the Commune, 
in connection with the buildings and objects of 
interest in general of Paris, but as yet I am not 
well enough informed to be able to speak in- 
telligently, so I prefer to wait. 

I continue to visit the university quite regu- 
larly, but instead of confining myself to two 
courses, I take everything as it comes along. 
Two days ago I heard first a lecture on Baude- 
laire—it sounded to meas though it were spelled 
that way—a French poet of the present cen- 
tury, then another upon the French Revolution 
at the time when Napoleon was made emperor, 
after which followed a lecture upon the philos- 
ephy of Pascal, who upheld the principles of 
the Jansenists. At the first lecture, though I 
arrived fully fifteen minutes before it began, the 
hall was already so crowded that I could 
scarcely enter the door, and was forced to stand 
the entire hour tightly wedged in on all sides. 
Being near the door I had the advantage at 
the close of being one of the first to leave so I 
could rush out and get around among the first 
to the other side of the Sorbonne (the first was 
in the College de France), so as to secure a seat. 
Although there was half an hour time, already 
a large crowd was eollected and the moment 
the doors were opened there wasa rush. Fa- 
vorably the third lecture was held in the same 
hall so I could quietly keep my seat. 

I had several errands to do so I walked to 
the Rue de Rivoli (one of the greatest thorough- 
fares in Paris) proposing to take the omnibus 
at the station opposite the Louvre. But alas! 
Paris isn’t a bit like America in regard to the 
question of when an omnibus or street car is full. 
I believe this question has never been satifac- 
torily answered in America, that is to say, with 
us the point is never reached where one more can- 
not be accommodated, here the case is different. 
I discovered it that evening and at last, fearing 
I might have to wait a long time, I started to 
walk, although I had a long distance to cover 
in a very short time. 

It is really a sight worth seeing at that time 
of the evening, coming up the magnificent Bou- 
levard de l'Opéra and then to undertake to 
cross the “ Place” of the same name. I thought 
of thee and reflected that if thee were here thee 
would be forced to adopt some other head cov- 
ering than thy bonnet if thee did not wish to 

run over a good many times. Really I 
hever saw anything like it. Three immense 


boulevards and four wide streets open upon the 
Place de Opéra, and though there is no street 
ear track it is only the much worse for that, 
for the omnibuses go wherever they choose and 
the cabs, well they seem to swarm literally by 
hundreds of thousands, and to rise suddenly as 
if by magic on the very spot from which you 
are rushing. They are all driven at great speed 
and as all the principal boulevards, avenues, 
etc., are covered with wood cut in oblongs like 
bricks, the sound is deadened and one does not 
know from what direction anything is coming. 
I tell thee to get safely across this place (it is 
nearly as wide as a Philadelphia square) is no 
trifling matter, and if it were not for several 
islands of safety here and there I am sure [ 
should never try to venture over. During the 
day it is not so bad, but between five and seven 
in the afternoon it is a swarming, seething sea 
of cabs and omnibuses. But the Parisians do 
not seem to mind it at all, and never seem in a 
hurry or excited. I fancy any one could pick 
out a stranger in a moment just from the way 
they cross the streets. Coming from: America 
it would not be so striking, but after a year and 
a half of Germany I find myself entirely dis- 
used to noise and rush. I have at last hit upon 
a device, however, which brings me over with- 
out the least difficulty, and that is to wait until 
I see a native start over and then to keep to 
the leeward of them until we are across. I 
mentally return them my thanks after reach- 
ing the other side, but allow them to go on 
ignorant of the service they have rendered. I 
have been told that if any one should be run 
over here and survive the accident, they are 
liable to arrest afterwards for blocking the 
public way. It is the cabs always that have 
the right of way. E. S. K. 





Aw Anecpore or A Doc.—The Christian 
Advocate gives an account of a dog, a cross be- 
tween the St. Bernard and Newfoundland breeds, 
which was highly valued by its owner. 

A rabbit was brought to the house, the first 
sight and scent of it aroused all the old wild 
nature of Tray. He fairly trembled with ex- 
citement. He must seize the prey, but he was 
ordered to be quiet. He was soon made to un- 
derstand that the rabbit was now another mem- 
ber of the household, and that he must not harm 
it. This was all we dared to hope for, but Tray 
was generous, and in twenty-four hours his un- 
derstanding of the situation was so complete 
that he manifested a disposition to play with 
the new friend. Nothing could be more ludi- 
crous, for Tray had now attained his full and 
enormous stature, and the rabbit was so small 
and shy that it was like the effort of a lion in 
making overtures to a lamb for a little innocent 
fun. 

The rabbit was suspicious, and Tray’s awk- 
ward movements were terrifying to the object 
of his attentions, and grotesque in the extreme 
to the observer. But aftera time Tray made 
himself understood, and he and Bunny became 
good friends. 

One day the rabbit strayed into the street 
and ventured perhaps two hundred yards from 
the gateway, and was presently spied by two 
alien dogs, which by loud yelps gave sign that 
they would have him for their prey. 

Down the street the rabbit bounded, the dogs 
in hot pursuit, until the gateway was reached, 
when poor Bunny was threatened with sure de- 
struction, so close upon him were his fleet-footed 
enemies. In through the gateway they darted 
with the speed of the “ Empire State Express.” 


What should Bunny do? Where should he 
fly? Quick, quick, Bunny! A safe refuge, or 
in a minute all will be over with you! When 
lo, the curious and timely hiding place! For 
yonder on the lawn is Tray seated upon his 
haunches, like a great lion, calmly surveying 
the tumult. Quick as a flash the rabbit darted 
across the lawn to where he sat. Quick as a 
flash Bunny sprang between his feet and nestled 
under his great fourm to find the protection and 
peace that a child feels nestling in its mother’s 
arms. 

What did Tray do? He did just what we 
expected him to do—we who knew his great 
strength and his warm, loving heart. Bending 
down his great head for a moment, he gently 
licked the rabbit, and in his own way said: 
“ Don’t be afraid, my pet. They shall not harm 
you.” Thea, lifting his massive head, he quietly 
faced the enemy. “He did not deign to speak. 
He simply turned on them his great calm eyes, 
but before that look of power the pursuers 
quailed, halted, and turned back, apparently 
saying that they never before saw it after this 
fashion. 





For ‘“‘ THE FRIEND.” 
The College Secret Fraternities. 


When Dr. McCosh became connected with 
Princeton College as its official head, he found 
that the secret Greek Letter fraternities had 
considerable power in the Institution, notwith- 
standing the fact that one of the rules required 
every student upon entering to sign an obliga- 
tion to have no connection with such societies. 
It was observed that the societies sought to get 
the college honors to their members, and to give 
support to those who were under college dis- 
cipline. Some photographs of the lodge mem- 
bers falling into the hands of the faculty, the 
offending students were summoned before them. 
“They did not deny the charge,” said President 
McCosh, in referring to this episode, “and we 
sent them home. Ina short time each sent in 
a paper in which he promised to give up all 
connection with secret societies. I retained those 
papers for a time to secure that the promise 
should be kept, but I have shown them to no 
one. The faculty restored the students, who, I 
believe, kept their word. Now the great body 
of the students would earnestly oppose reintro- 
duction of these fraternities into our college. 
Most of the professors in the American colleges 
profess to lament the existence of such societies, 
but have not the courage to suppress them.” 

The foregoing statement was probably written 
upwards of a dozen years ago, before the foot- 
ball rivalry among the colleges had acquired 
its present great momentum, or before the games 
had been given such very great publicity. I 
incline to the view that the tendency of the 
games has been to stimulate the fraternities, and 
that the existence of the latter has tended to 
the promotion of disorders, of which of late there 
have been many unpleasant accounts. One of 
those occurrences happening nearest to us was 
what is known as the annual “ bow! fight” of 
the University of Pennsylvania. The beginning 
of the game was attended by such riotous be- 
havior, and even the danger of loss of life, that 
the aid of the police had to be invoked, and the 
affair was seemingly stopped. It was, however, 
only deferred to another day. Upon its renewal, 
“large numbers of the combatants had their ap- 

parel torn. Indeed,” continues the account, “ all 
the men’s clothes were decidedly the worse for 
wear, but a few were stripped of every vestige 
of raiment.” The bow! was successfully housed 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
SPRINGTIME. 


Rich is the fragrance of the passing breeze, 
Wafted health-laden, sweet the vernal air, 
All emerald-garbed in stately rank the trees, 
While nature whispers, “ Cast aside thy care.” 














by the winners, it was stated, “in the Phi Kappa 
Sigma Fraternity house.” 

This is not good education. It is not simply 

boyish fun; it is intense rivalry and hateful 
strife. The reporter of a daily paper, speaking 
of a prize-fighter, referred to the “ awful trans- 
formation ” in his countenance when he went to 
“ work ”—* the very spirit of ferocity seemed to 
illuminate the face, to burn under all the freck- 
led skin, and possess every feature. It wasn’t 
ugliness or anger merely. The entire face was 
transformed into so horrible, so savage a thing, 
fascinating in its incarnate monstrosity. 
A man who has to face that might imagine the 
human had vanished.” I much fear that the 
partisan contests in the colleges often tend to 
the gendering of this hateful transformation. A 
clergyman among the Episcopalians lately re- 
ferred to the brutality of the foot-ball contests, 
as developed in so many quarters, as being quite 
on a par with pugilistic encounters. The action 
of a number of students of one of the leading 
colleges, in sending a flag and a fraternal letter 
to one of the principals in the recent prize-fight 
in Nevada, accentuates this too frequent lamenta- 
ble kinship. 

There was introduced in the legislature of 
South Carolina the past winter, a bill prohibit- 
ing secret societies in State colleges. It passed 
one branch of the legislature, though I am not 
informed as to its ultimate enactment. An in- 
structor in a theological seminary in this State, 
writing in the Baptist Examiner, upon “The 
Anti-Masonic Craze” of sixty years ago, while 
conceding the abduction and very probable 
killing of Morgan, “a no-account sort of crea- 
ture,” refers to the atrocious act as a stupid and 
certainly criminal one, and likewise as founded 
upon bad policy, seeing that upwards of three- 
fourths of the Baptist Masons dissolved their 
connection with the order, and their churches 
went so far as to testify against it. It was dur- 
ing that time of awakening to a great evil, af- 
fecting the church, the home and the State, that 
the legislature of at least one State appointed a 
committee of inquiry concerning the “extra ju- 
dicial oaths” of the lodges, whose report was 
that the administration of Feuch oaths was highly 
improper, and that they should be prohibited 
by legal enactments. No, no, it was not a mere 
foolish scare, as the writer in the Baptist paper 
would have his readers believe. Happy would 
be the case of the religious denomination and 
of all others which now accord a welcome to 
the secret, oath-bound orders, if they should 
again realize a lively awakening to the true 
character and tendency of such associations ! 
It has been interesting to note a concern on the 
part of members of a number of religious de- 
nominations, in Pennsylvania, who have no 
unity with the lodges, to appeal to the legisla- 
ture against them, as in the former time; but 
where the church generally, in its testimony is 
so weak, there cannot much be expected from 
the State authorities. Nevertheless, as the way 
opens, may our light be found shining there- 
through. Jostan W. LEEps. 























found faithful amongst the faithless. Not one 
of our highly-paid representatives of the Prince 
of Peace—not a single bishop raised his voice 
against this monstrous proposal. What hum. 
bug all the preaching of these men about human 
brotherhood seems, when we compare their con- 
duct in the Senate with their utterances from 
the pulpit! Whenever a national crime is to 
be committed, you can always depend upon the 
bishops to give it their blessing. This addition 
of five and a half millions to the army estimates 
is a national crime. It proves how utterly 
worthless and hypocritical are all our boastin 
about treaties and arbitration. What is the use 
of talking about arbitration when we are every 
year adding enormously to our armaments, and 
thereby telling all the nations of the world that 
we do not trust them, and that we ourselves want 
to be feared, and not trusted? No wonder that 
other countries regard us as a nation of hypo- 
crites. We make great professions of Chris- 
tianity, and we waste our resources in pursuit 
of the policy which Christ hated. And our 
bishops, of all men, approve of this procedure. 
They disgraced the holy religion which they pro- 
fess by their silence on the proposed increase of 
the army. 


Springtime, glad springtime, with its joys has come, 
Flowers deck the sward, blithe warblers poise on wing ; 
O’er copse and field the busy insects hum, 

Welcome ye heralds of the gladsome spring. 


And thou glad season art alas too brief, 

For time, relentless time is hastening on, 

The faded flower, the changed and withered leaf, 
Full oft remind us of thy glories—gone. 








































There is a land of changeless light and love, 
Where spring and summer hold eternal reign, 
Home of the white-robed, blissful throng above, 
Shall thou and I this heavenly clime attain ? 








In that fair land where flowers immortal bloom, 
And trees of healing never shed a leaf, 

Within those mansions far beyond the tomb, 
Joy dwells supreme, nor earthly care, nor grief. 
















Oh, wing, thy flight where springtime’s golden ray, 
lllumes the portals of the fading West, 

And find in heaven’s irradiant realms of day, 

The soul’s sweet solace—everlasting rest. 











Holy, most holy, Lord enthroned on high, 

Through all the glorious, never-ending days, 

Angels adore thee, seraphs always cry, 

“ Holy, Lord God,” ye heavens and earth give praise! 


J. BELL. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
Rock Salt. 


As the writer was passing along one of the 
streets of Philadelphia, he noticed a cart un- 
loading rock salt at the store of a wholesale 
grocery house. The beauty of the crystalliza- 
tion attracted his attention, and led to a visit 
to the stores of two dealers in the article, who 
kindly furnished cabinet specimens, and gave 
some information that was interesting. 

The salt at both of these dealers came from 
a deposit in the Genesee Valley, discovered 
within a few years, which extends over Living- 
ston, Wyoming and Genesee Counties. Its ex- 
istence was made known by boring for natural 
gas or petroleum. In one case at a depth of 
about fifteen hundred feet a bed of rock salt 
forty-five feet thick was encountered. The depth 
varies from eight hundred to twenty-five hun- 
dred feet, depending on the character of the 
surface, which causes much thicker deposits of 
overlying earth in some places than in others. 
Salt has been manufactured for many years in 
large quantities at Onondago by evaporating 
the brine from salt springs, and a similar pro- 
cess is used in this more recently discovered lo- 
cality. Wells are sunk to the bottom of the salt 
bed, and cased with iron pipe down to the salt. 
A two-inch pipe descends to the bottom of the 
bed, having perforations for a few feet only at 
the lower end. Pure water is let into the well, 
between the casing and the small pipe, until the 
well is full. The water in contact with the salt 
bed dissolves all it will hold, and the brine 
being more than twice as heavy as pure water, 
sinks to the bottom, enters the small pipe, and 
is driven part way up by the weight of the out- 
side column of fresh water, and is then pumped 
into large vats. The brine runs continuously 
from these vats into the evaporating pans. 

In addition to the wells which have been 
bored to the rock salt, several shafts have been 
sunk, and by the aid of these, the salt is quarried 
in a solid form, as one would mine coal. When 
taken from the bed, the salt seems an aggrega- 
tion of erystals, larger than a pea, and readily 
crumbles into these crystals. To make them 
cohere more strongly, the miners pour water 
over the surface of ‘the blocks, which melts a 
small portion, and as the water evaporates leaves 
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THE DAISY. 


DR. GOOD. 






















Not worlds on worlds, in phalanx deep. 
Need we to prove a God is here, 

The daisy fresh from winter’s sleep, 
Tells of his hand in lines as clear. 






















For who but He who arched the skies, 
And pour’s the dayspring’s living flood, 
Wondrous alike in all He tries, 
Could rear the daisy’s purple bud ; 







Mold its green cup, its wiry stem, 
Its fringed borde> nicely spin, 

And cut the gold-embossed gem 
That, sets in silver, gleams within ; 











And fling it, unrestrained and free, 
O’er hill and dale and desert sod, 

That man, wher’er he walks, might see, 
At every step, the stamp of God. 












































Tue BisHorps AND THE INCREASE OF MILI- 
TARISM.—‘“ What are Bishops for ?” asked the 
New Age. “The new Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the new Bishop of London, and other of 
our professed descendants of the Apostles, sat 
smiling in their seats in the Gilded Chamber 
while the Secretary of State for War unfolded 
his scheme for squandering an additional five 
millions and a half of the hard-earned money 
of the people, over the Government's persistent 
attempt to break the Sixth Commandment and 
pour ridicule upon the Seventh Beatitude. The 
proposed addition to the army estimates, this 
year, brings the total cost of our second line 
of defence, “for the next twelve months, up to 
twenty millions odd. This, with the still heav- 
ier expenditure on the navy and the interest 
on war debt, means that something approach- 
ing seventy millions sterling will be spent By 
this Christian land, during the present year, 
for the purpose of promoting, not the coming of 
the Kingdom of Heaven, but the reign of hell 
upon the earth. It is impossible to conceive of 
anything more wanton and wicked. Yet, in 
the House of Commons only twenty-three men 
mustered up courage enough to protest against 
it; and in the House of Lords not one was 
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Ture Greater Fotty.—Were a house to be 
in flames to-morrow, and were a mother to seize 
her gold, and her jewels, and her rings, and 
rush from the flames with them, and forget her 
infant slumbering in its cradle, she would neither 
be so inhuman nor so inconsistent as that man 
who cares for the toys of a day, and thinks 
nothing and cares nothing about a soul that 
stands in eternal jeopardy every hour if not 
justified and pardoned.—Selected. 
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a thin film of salt which binds the loose parti- 
cles together. In looking at a pile of rock salt 
in the warehouse of the merchant, the differ- 
ence between a surface which has thus been 
treated and a recent fracture is readily discerni- 
ble. As to the geological origin of the salt beds 
of New York, Professor Newberry considers them 
to be a deposit from a great salt lake, that oc- 
cupied central and western New York, northern 
Pennsylvania, northeastern Ohio, and southern 
Ontario. It probably included an area as great 
as Lake Huron, or perhaps Lake Superior. 

The salt deposits of this group vary in com- 
position. Some are almost chemically pure, 
while others contain a large quantity of chloride 
of calcium, chloride of magnesium, sulphate of 
magnesia, etc., which constitute the “ bitterns” 
of the salt boilers, or the saline liquid that is 
left in the pans after the salt has been crystal- 
lized from the original liquid. 

When the water that issues from springs, or 
that falls in rain has no permanent outlet, but 
forms ponds and lakes, whose size is limited only 
by evaporation from the surface, such lakes in- 
variably become salt, because the saline matters 
which are constantly being conveyed into them, 
cannot evaporate and so accumulate. One of 
the most noted examples of this is the Dead 
Sea in Palestine, which occupies a deep volcanic 
fissure, and has no outlet. The water has be- 
come excessively salt, and there are probably 
deposits of salt at its bottom. When the supply 
of water flowing into such a lake ceases, owing 
to changes in the surface of the earth, and it 
evaporates, it must of necessity leave a layer of 
salt behind it. It is believed that it was in this 
way that much of the salt that underlies the 
Genesee Valley in New York, was deposited 
there; and the thick bed of shales and other 
rocks that now lie above it, were subsequent 
deposits of mud that have since hardened into 
rock. 

The more one studies the teachings of geology, 
the more wonderful are seen to be the works of 
the all-wise Creator, who by the operation of 
those laws which He has given to matter, has 
worked out his plans through a long series of 
ages, and given to his creature man those in- 
tellectual and physical powers which enable 
him to make use of the materials stored away 
in the recesses of the earth. The Psalmist says, 
“The heavens declare the glory of God; and 
the firmament showeth his handiwork,” and a 
similar ascription of praise may well arise in 
the heart of the devout student of geological 
phenomena. J. W. 





Further Reminiscences of Mahlon Hocket. 


Retaining, as I think, a pretty distinct recol- 
lection of that eminent seer and minister of 
Christ, Mahlon Hocket’s visit to our Western 
Meeting, in South Kingston, in or about the 
year 1828, I thought possibly I might be able 
to add something to the incidents given on page 
235, No. 36 of present volume of Tae Frrenp. 
Amongst those who responded to the notice of 
the said meeting was a prominent liquor seller, 
who, coming from a highly respectable family, 
took a forward and prominent seat in the house, 
and soon after the minister, an utter stranger, 
arose, and extending his hand directly in the 
face of above, P. T., exclaimed in full tones, 
“Who art thou; thou art holding the poisoned 
bowl to thy neighbors’ lips?” which seemed to 
settle him at once and for all, as he never ap- 
peared to recover from its effects, but dwindled 
along for a long time, and then with ruined 


health and hopes, strolled off to die in obscu- 
rity. 





























yet complete, so he continued on with a close, 
searching testimony to the audience generally, 
for some Jittle time, and then turned his atten- 
tion specially, to a poor looking old woman, 
and not a member of Society, and began plead- 
ing with and encouraging her not to give up, 
but hold on to the little grain of faith she had 
with all her strength, and that relief would again 
come, if she did, in time to save her from the 
temptations of the grand enemy of her soul’s 
happiness, and then began and recounted all 
through the attempt to end her troubles, by 
taking her own life, and how “ she went down 
to the water,” he said, “ when no eye but that 
of the All-Seeing One beheld her, and intervened 
to save her soul,” etc., in the most earnest, en- 
couraging and tender ianguage, entreated her 
not to be so beguiled again, ete., and then as 
she seemed to sit greatly bowed over, as if nearly 
oblivious of what he was saying to her, as she 
sat near, he made a step or two partly to one 
side, and extended his hand nearly to her, and 
said loudly, “ Dost thou hear me; dost thou un- 
derstand me,’ 
affirmatively, thus apparently fully admitting 
the whole colloquy. 





about everything yesterday.” 





But the speaker’s errand was by no means 


> 


when she nodded several times 


From there he went to Hopkinton, and at- 


tended their First-day Meeting, and as there 
was to be a funeral the next day, he stayed to 
that also; and to which three or four young 
men walked over across the fields, when one of 
them to be amusing, but whose years and _posi- 
tion in society ought to have taught him better 
things, said to the others, “ Well, what think he 


will preach about to-day. Thought he preached 
y-” Soon after the 
meeting sat, Mahlon arose with, “ Well, what 
think he will preach about to-day? Thought 
he preached about everything yesterday,” and 
then continued, “ Who has kad this language, 
How didst thou know the Lord would give him 
anything to say,” and then proceeded to prop- 
erly characterize such levity in what we con- 
sider sacred things. 

This last occurrence, however, was not made 
by my own observation, but no less well au- 
thenticated than the others, and there were 
several remarkable occurrences of his while 
about there, but of less prominence, and so have 
passed out of recollection in this long interval. 
But those three incidents were so marked and 
important as not to be easily forgotten. The 
liquor seller’s brave position was an overwhelm- 
ing defeat at once, and his giving up the busi- 
ness was a great relief to his religious parents 
and family; and the kindly and helpful advice 
a great comfort and support to the poor old 
woman, and all showing that this ability to 
speak of hidden events is from the same spirit- 
ual light and wisdom, whence the Gospel flows, 
and is but one with it and no other. But this 
Friend seemed to be as accustomed to it as to 
the “ Word of Life” in any matters and forms 
as he well might be, if he was only sufficiently 
careful to “divide” or discriminate it aright; 
and what an awfully sad thing it will be if our 
poor, weak membership, trusting to their own 
short sighted wisdom, which is from beneath, 
succeed in establishing this latter, like the false 
prophets of Baal, as those of the “ only true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom He has sent.” 

I send these few lines for thy perusal, and to 
make some use of or not, as may seem to thee 
best. GEORGE Foster. 

WesTERLY, R. I., Third Month 29th, 1897. 





The Wearing of Egret Plumes. 


Nothing for some time has been more com- 


monly seen than the delicate, airy plumes that 
stand upright in the bonnets. 
authur of “The Naturalist in La Plata,” says: 
“The aigrette worn by women in our day is in 
very nearly all cases actually made of the slen- 
der, decomposed feathers that grow at one time 
of the year on the egret’s back and drop grace- 
fully over the sides and tail of the bird. The 
less fine plumes with shorter and stiffer filaments 
are from the squacco heron, which is not an 
egret.” 
engage in the business of procuring these plumes 
know that, to obtain a good supply with little 
trouble, the birds must be taken when the breed- 
ing season is well advanced. 
attack them is when the young birds are fully 
fledged, but not yet able to fly ; for at that time 
the solicitude of the parent birds is greatest, 
and, forgetful of their own danger, they are 
most readily made victims. And,” he continues, 
“when the killing is finished and the few hand- 
fuls of coveted feathers have been plucked out, 
the slaughtered birds are left in a white heap 
to fester in the sun and wind in the sight of 
their orphaned young that cry for food and are 


W. H. Hudson, 


W. H. Hudson adds that “those who 


The best time to 


not fed. There is nothing in the whole earth 


so pitiable as this—so pitiable and so shameful 


—that for such a purpose human cunning should 
take advantage of that feeling and instinct which 
we regard as so noble in our own species, and 
as something sacred—the tender passion of the 
parent for its offspring, which causes it to neglect 
its own safety and to perish miserably a sacrifice 
to its love! . . . And those who, not ignorant 
of the facts, encourage such things for fashion’s 
sake and for the gratification of a miserable 
vanity, have a part in it, and are perhaps more 
guilty than the wretches who are paid to do the 
rough work.” 

Continuing to speak of the time when the 
birds wear these plumes, this writer says: “It 
is when in that gayer dress that birds are most 
valuable for the purposes of fashion and for 
other forms of decoration ; nor is this all; it is 
then that they are most easily found and taken. 
The shyest, most secretive kinds lose all their 
wild instincts in their overmastering anxiety 
for the safety of eggs or young. And when the 
poor bird, uttering piercing cries, its sensitive 
frame quivering, its bill gaping, as if the air 
could no longer sustain it in its intense agitation, 
and fluttering its lovely wings to make them 
more conspicuous, and by such means draw the 
danger away from its treasures and onto itself 
—when it has been ruthlessly shot for its feath- 
ers—its fledglings are left to starve in the nest. 
The mania for egret plumes is still so great that 
it seems to exceed the former one for wearing 
the bodies of birds, and it is quite as senseless. 
Any observant person who notices these plumes 
waving, not singly, but often in clusters, on the 
heads of so many women, must know that the 
slaughter has not been thousands but millions.” 


—WSelected. 
canersanesapnabenenpgasinananasssian 

A NUMBER of clergymen have written to the 
New York Voice in relation to the “ new relig- 
ous awakening” now going on in many places 
in our country. Among the dangers to be 
avoided, George S. Payson, of New York, men- 
tions these: “Confounding feeling with prin- 
ciple, or mistaking emotion for obedience to 
Christ, and accordingly rushing forward to a 
forced acquiescence with the revivalists’ wishes 
or will, and then deceiving them with the falla- 
cious belief that they are saved. The reaction 
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from emotionalism, pure and simple, is disas- 
trous to true spiritual life and growth.” 





SELECTED. 
The European Concert. 


“The so-called ‘ European Concert’ has been 
much derided of late, especially by people who 
do not pause to consider that only in its reality 
and continuance does there lie any hope of the 
preservation of Peace. 

“The massacres in Armenia were not checked 
because of the want of agreement between the 
Great Powers. There was no European Con- 
cert to put an end to them. Had there been 
they could have been stopped, and doubtless 
would have been, by a single word. The un- 
trustworthy and evasive Turkish Government 
would not have been foolhardy enough to at- 
tempt any resistance had there been real una- 
nimity between the Powers, and had they spoken 
decisively with one voice. The evidence of Lord 
Kimberley is conclusive on this point. Speak- 
ing in the House of Lords, on January 19th last, 
he said: ‘I made every effort to obtain the co- 
operation with Russia in this matter, and up 
to a certain point I did obtain that co-operation. 
My lords, my hopes were disappointed. There 
came a moment, as the papers before the House 
show clearly, when the Russian Government 
was not prepared to go any further in the direc- 
tion we desired to go. Under these circum- 
stances, the course taken by the noble marquis 
of asking the assistance of the Powers was the 
only alternative that remained.’ 

“ Except the alternative of war! ‘The reason 
why Great Britain took no separate action in 
the cause of Armenia was because, in the opin- 
ion of successive Prime Ministers, Liberal and 
Tory, such action would have meant war.’ 

“The advocates of Peace, especially, must re- 
joice at even the appearance of any real concert 
between the Powers. It is what they have been 
advocating and striving after. Agreement, co- 
operation, union between nations and Govern- 
ments—is what they have preached and worked 
for. Their greatest difficulty, hitherto, has been 
the absence of anysuch thing. When the veteran 
Jules Simon raised the question of disarmament, 
and his words were taken up and warmly dis- 
cussed by all classes throughout Europe ; and 
when many thousands of influential persons in 
this country petitioned for at least an arrest in 
the growth of armaments until the close of the 
century, the insuperable obstacle was the im- 
possibility, as it was deemed, of anything like 
concert. Even a simple conference to discuss 
the matter could not be spoken of. There was 
no one to begin—no Government who could 
even dare to suggest such a step to the others. 

“The Concert exists, and those who most 
loudly derided it when it was a name only, and 
nothing could be done, now as loudly abuse it 
when it proposes to act. 

“ We may deplore that action and the neces- 
sity for it, but the fact remains that the Concert 
of Europe is the most hopeful factor in the 
present crisis, as it has proved to be the most 
useful. 

“ Forthe success of Greece in bringing freedom 
to Crete is due to the existence of the Concert. 
Crete will obtain her liberation because, thanks 
to the Greeks, the Concert concedes it, and un- 
dertakes to make it effective. + 

“ We object to the very idea of coercion. It 
is never any real remedy for existing evils, and 
this instance is no exception, for it leaves the 
whole Eistern Question untouched. The worst 
calamity of all, both as regards Europe, the 
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Mussulmans in Crete and throughout Turkey, 
(whose interests must be safeguarded as well as 
those of the Christians, in any just settlement), 
and even Greece herself, would be for self-in- 
terest and mere aggrandizement to have their 
Wrong is wrong by whomso- 


probably knows whereof he speaks, “ one third 
of the national income of England is spent in 
paying for the past income (interest on war 
debts); another third is spent in getting ready 
for future wars; aud only one third remains to 
discharge present obligations and set forward 
the nation in the way of progress.” Add to 
that the countless ills that afflict individuals as 
the result of war, and the wonder is that the 
closing years of the nineteenth century find 
civilized people still nursing their brutal and 
barbaric instincts.—Christian Advocate. 
















unchecked way. 
ever committed. 

“Then as to the future, there is hope in the 
existing Concert: first as regards the general 
work of Peace, amity and unity. 
can confer, agree, and act together in one mat- 
ter, they will learn to do so in others. 
can unite in maintaining common interests, they 
may find these interests multiply; if they can 
combine in preserving Peace for selfish reasons, 
they may later for higher ones. 
step that is of importance; it is the practice 
that counts for so much; it is the habit that is 
everything; and the first act may lead to prac- 
So have the Peace people be- 


If the nations 


It is the first 





tice and habit. 
lieved and taught. 

“ But, further, the larger Eastern Question 
cannot be ultimately solved without such Con- 
cert; fur even if the long-dreaded scramble for 
Turkey, and the resulting war, were to take 
place, there would have to be, subsequently, 
agreement of some sort—conference and co- 
operation of a kind—between the few survivors 
of such an awful catastrophe. 
ment nowthan then. The continuance of Peace, 
undoubtedly, to say nothing of freedom for Crete 
and kindred nationalities, lies in a sincere and 
effective European Concert. 
tablished now, it may even be found possible 
eventually to solve the whole Eastern Question 
If not, it will not. 


Better the agree- 


If that can be es- 


without war. 
hope, therefore. 

“ Let us, however, be quite clear on this, that 
International Peace, or even International Ar- 
bitration, as a method and means of securing 
Peace, is possible only through International 


It is our only 
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SoRN FOR InpiA.—Arrangements have at 
last been made for the free transportation of 
The United States government 
has chartered three steamers to carry corn to 
India, one to go from San Francisco, the other 
two to sail from New York. 
Sprunger of Chicago, IIl., has been appointed 
by the Home and Foreign relief Commission to 
superintend the gathering and shipment of grain, 
and the authorities have promised him room for 
thirty carloads, all of which will be sent free to 
There are many who have not 
given any money because they had none to give, 
but who will be glad to contribute some corn of 
which there is great plenty in the country. The 
Sacks holding about two 
and a half bushels each will be sent free upon 
application to J. A. Sprunger, S. W. Cor. Har- 
rison aud May Streets, Chicago, IIl. 
contributed in Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and the 
Eastern states is to be shipped to him, and he 
will sell it at Chicago, and buy corn in Nebras- 
yo. The reason for this is that 
the Illinois, Indiana, Iowa and eastern corn is 
not so dry as that in Nebraska, and will not 
remain in condition on the long voyage as well 
as the Nebraska corn does. 
Nebraska can be bought much cheaper than in 
Chicago or farther east; hence there will be a 
tin to follow the proposed plan.—Herald of 














corn to India. 


President J. A. 


the seaboard. 


corn is to be shelled. 


ka for the cargo. 


Secondly, corn in 


War.—War is expensive—when it is over, 
when it is in progress, and when it is in pros- 
According to Sir John Lubbock, who 
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SELECTED, 


Divided Allegiance. 
He who begins by halving his heart between 


God and mammon, will end by being whole- 
hearted for the world and faint-hearted for 
Christ. We are so constituted that it is im- 
possible for us to exercise a divided allegiance; 


we must be out-and-out fur God, or we shall be 


in-and-in for the world and all its interests. 


Moreover, we become inevitably and insensi- 
bly assimilated to that which most completely 


absorbs our time and attention. One cannot 


be constantly mixed in secular society without 
not only losing something of his interest in the 
Divine society of God and angels, where he be- 
longs by his new birth, but also becoming him- 
self secularized. “Our citizenship is in heaven,” 
says the Scripture. It is a sublime conception, 
that even while here in the flesh we hold resi- 
dence among seraphs and saints of the New 
Jerusalem. It is for us, therefore, scrupulously 
to keep to our heavenly fellowship; to pay 
taxes where we live, and to refuse to be assessed 
by any rival system to Christ’s true Church— 
simply because a divided loyalty is impossible. 

Odd-fellowship chills the ardor of Church- 
fellowship, and Free Masonry detracts from 
our interest in that “ Jerusalem above, which is 
free and the mother of us all.” We are affirm- 
ing what a wide experience has taught us in 
this matter. We have never known a good 
lodgeman who was a good churchman. We 
say “good lodgeman ;” we mean one who at- 
tends faithfully to his obligations to Masonry 
or Odd-fellowship, and gives the time and zeal 
and enthusiasm which his society-obligation de- 
mands. Such an one has not enough of him- 
self left to bestow anything valuable on the 
Church. We are not going out of our way to 
slur or abuse the secret society in what we say ; 
we are only emphasizing a great principle— 
that a man cannot be two without ceasing to be 
one,—that a Christian cannot sub-divide him- 
self among many interests without subtracting 
himself from some one interest. 

Let it be understood that, in what we are 
saying, we are not attacking the lodge so much 
as magnifying the Church, and pleading for its 
supremacy in our affections as the body of Christ. 
The true disciple is bound to adopt the double 
motto, “I believe and I belong.” Many Chris- 
tians believe in Christ without belonging to 
Him; they give Christ their faith, and with- 
hold from Him their fealty; they own Him, 
but shrink from being owned by Him. We 
plead for a service of Christ which is entire, un- 
divided, and wanting nothing. Therefore we 
urge upon Christians the duty of separation— 
separation from associations that are secret, that 
they may live an open life of devotion to Christ ; 
—separation from societies that assess a tax on 
time which is already mortgaged for its full value 
to the Lord ;—separation from bonds that hold 
men together by compacts and oaths when they 
ought to be free to yield with their full force 
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The early members of our Society possessed 
“spiritual and world-conquering power ” in an 
eminent degree, and yet the rejection of these 
rights was coeval with their rise. The secret 
of their strength was the power with which 
Christ anointed them for his service. On this 
their dependence was placed, and to the work 
of his Spirit they constantly appealed. Through 
the Divine blessing on the labors of the zealous 
preachers whom God raised up and sent forth 
many thousands were in a short time convinced 
of the truths proclaimed by our early Friends; 
and, laying aside all dependence on outward 
rites and forms, came to experience the spiritual 
baptism of Christ, and to partake of that living 
bread and wine which gives life to the soul. 

If our Society does not exercise the same 
measure of spiritual power as it did in the be- 
ginning, it is because the Head of the Church 
does not bestow his gifts in equal measure; 
whether this arises from unfaithfulness in the 
recipients, or from his own will and pleasure. 
It cannot reasonably be supposed to flow from 
a disuse of outward rites, because there has 

. been no change in that respect in the position 
of Friends. 

One who believes with the writer of the arti- 
cle in The Presbyterian, that the ordinances 
“ Are heaven-ordained sources of Church vital- 
ity, growth and power” must find it difficult to 
explain the rise of Friends without using such 
channels. 






































































































































































































John William Graham in the concluding 
number of his series of papers on American 
Friends, published in The British Friend, advises 
tnat London Yearly Meeting should cease to 
decide between the bodies into which separa- 
tions in this country have divided Friends. He 
says: 

“ We shall do wise to cease to feel bound to 
adopt one side as right and the other as wrong 
in any American dispute, past or present, but 
shall do well to continue, by recognizing both, 
to form yet one surviving link between them.” 
“Our right position is to be responsible for 
nobody but friendly to all.” 

Although we believe London Yearly Meet- 
ing has in several recent cases come to a wrong 
decision, in regard to divisions in this country, 
yet the adoption of the course recommended 
by J. G. W’s article, seems to us much like a 
formal refusal to bear testimony to sound doc- 
trines, to be satisfactory to one who is sincerely 
concerned to uphold our primitive doctrines. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep States.—The Democratic members of the 
Senate Finance Committee will not accept the propo- 
sition, made by the Republicans, to allow the Tariff 
bill to be reported direct to the Senate without passing 
through the hands of the full committee. 

The Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Depart- 
ment has prepared an estimate showing that the value 
of the farm lands in the Lower Mississippi Valley 
now submerged is over $90,000,000. These lands last 
year raised crops valued at $21,780,000. 

For the first time this year, and, indeed, for the first 
time since last fall’s election, gold has been engaged 
fur export. The amount is $1,000,000. 

The chemist of the Agricultural Department, in 
Washington, thinks that the oil made of sunflower 
seed, which he says is a perfect substitute for olive oil, 
is the coming salad oil. 

A police census just concluded shows the population 
of Washington City to be 277,483, an increase of 7,311 
during the last two years. 

“ No. 2 red winter wheat” sold in St. Louis on Fourth 
Month 23rd at $1.03 per bushel, the highest price 
reached since 1890. 

Governor McLaurin has issued his proclamation 
convening the Legislature of Mississippi in extra 






















































































































































































THE FRIEND. 





session on the 27th of last month to consider questions 
of State Finances and revenue, and the building of a 
new capitol. 

The Southern Pacific Railway Company is making 
arrangements to build a bridge, to cost $5,000,000, 
across the Mississippi River at New Orleans. The 
Illinois Central, Texas and Pacific and Louisville and 
Nashville roads will co-operate in the undertaking. 

The Baltimore American says that neither in Mary- 
land nor in Virginia has the oyster season been profita- 
ble, and it never will be until ovster culture is fully 
established along the bay and its tributaries. 

Bamboo grows very thrifty in California bottom 
lands, and is found to be a very useful plant. The 
seed of many species resemble rice, and is almost as 
valuable for food. The stalk may be used in the build- 
ing of bridges, fences and barns, and in the manufac- 
ture of water pipes, furniture and boxes. 

The people of Adams County, Wash., propose catch- 
ing a few squirrels, and, after inoculating them with 
some disease, turn them loose in the hopes that they 
will be the means of reducing the number of the pests. 

Florida has only two species of eagles left, the bald 
head and the osprey, and these are being killed so 
recklessly that the Legislature is asked to protect 
them and their eggs to prevent their extermination. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 524, which 
is 105 more than the previous week, and 82 less than 
the corresponding week of 1896. Of the foregoing, 249 
were males and 275 females: 64 died of pneumonia ; 
63 of consumption ; 46 of heart disease ; 24 of old age ; 
23 of cancer; 22 of inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels; 21 of inflammation of the brain; 20 of diph- 
theria ; 16 of convulsions; 13 of apoplexy ; 12 of scarlet 
fever ; 11 from casualties ; 11 of typhoid fever; 10 of 
inanition ; 9 of marasmus, and 9 of bronchitis. 

Markets, &c.—U.S. 2’s, 963; 4’s, reg., 111} a 1113; 
conpon, 1123 a 113; new 4’s, reg., 123} a 123}; cou- 
pon, 1243 a 124}; 5’s, reg., 112} a 115}; coupon, 114 
a 1143; currency 6’s, 103 a 107. 

Coron was firm and advanced ;';c. per Ib., middling 
uplands being officially quoted at 7}c. 

FErED.—Spot bran ranged from $14.00 to $14.50 per 
ton for winter in bulk, and $13.00 a $15.50 for spring 
in sacks, 

FLour.—Winter super, $2 85 a $3.00; do., extras, 
$3.10 a $3.25 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $4.10 a $4 25; 
do., do., straight, $4.25 a $4.50 ; Western winter, clear, 
$4.10 a $4.25; do., do., straight, $4.25 a $4.50: do., 
do., patent, $4.50 a $4.70: spring, clear, $3.60 a $3.90; 
do., straight, $4.00 a $4.20; do., patent, $4.30 a $4.50 ; 
do., favorite brands, higher. City mills, extra, $3.25 
a $3.50; do., clear, $4.10 a $4.30: do., straight, $4.30 
a $4.60; do., patent, $4.65 a $4.85. Rye Frour.— 
$2 25 a $2.50 per bbl. as to quality. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 92 a 92}c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 28} a 28}c. 
No. 3 white oats, 245 a 25c. 

3EEF CaTrLe.—Extra, 5) a d}c.; good, 47 
medium, 45 a 4$c.; common, 44 a 4c. 

SHEEP AND LAmsBs.— Extra clipped, 43 a 4{c.; good, 
do., 4} a 43c; medium, do., 3} a 4c.; common, do., 3 a 
34c.; clipped lambs, 4 a 53c., 

Hoas.—Best Western, 6 a 6}c.; other Western, 5} a 
6e.: State, 53 a 5c. 

Foreign.—An explosion occurred in the under- 
ground railway in London on the 26th ult. as a train 
was making its usual stop at Aldersgate Station. A 
number of persons were hurt, ten seriously. The cause 
of the explosion is not known, but is believed to have 
been the result of an accumulation of gas. Many per- 
cons, however, believe a bomb was exploded. 

England imported $770,000 worth of bicycles and 
exported $2,305,000 worth during the first three months 
of this year, the first year in which account has been 
taken month by month of the trade in wheels at the 
Custom House. 

Dr. Murray, the editor of the great English diction- 
ary now in preparation, says that “disproportionable- 
ness” is not the longest word in the English language, 
but that “anthropomorphologically,” if not the long- 
est, is the longest that has yet appeared in his dic- 
tionary. 

The report of the special commission appointed by 
the Dutch Government to consider the scheme of 
draining the Zuyder Zee says the undertaking is fea- 
sible. The work would take thirty-one years for com- 
pletion, and every year 10,000 hectares of land would 
be restored to cultivation, A dyke thirty miles in 
length will have to be constructed, extending from the 
extreme end of North Holland to the western coast of 
Friesland. The building of this dyke, which will be 
of a width 35 metres at the base and 6 metres high, 
will take nine years. The total cost of the works is 
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estimated at £26,000,000, and the total value of the 
land thus reclaimed is estimated at £27,000,000. 

The quarries from which the ancient Greeks ob. 
tained the highly prized Thessalian or verd marble 
were lost for nearly one thousand years, but were re. 
cently celine, and are now being worked by an 
English company, They are near Larissa. 

On the 22nd of Fourth Month, while King Hum. 
bert, of Italy, was on his way to the races, an iron- 
worker out of employment, attempted to stab him 
with a dagger. The man was seized before he could 
carry out his purpose. Upon King Humbert’s return 
to the Quirinal thousands of people gathered about the 
palace and gave him an ovation. The man who tried 
to stab the king has been pronounced insane by physi- 
cians. 

It was stated in the British House of Commons on 
the 26th, that the Powers, having assumed the occu- 
pation of Crete before the war, had determined that the 
island should be considered neutral, and the blockade 
maintained in order to prevent opposition to their au- 
thority. 

A fight on the 19th, in Milouna Pass, resulted in a 
complete victory for the Turks. The Greeks retired 
to the Plain of Thessaly, after suffering great loss in 
the contest. 

The first seriously planned battle between the Turks 
and Greeks began on the 21st at Larissa. The Greeks 
were greatly outnumbered, but they fought despe- 
rately, and at night held their own. 

After a fierce tight at Mati, on the 24th, the Greeks 
retreated from Tyrnavo and Larissa to Pharsala, about 
twenty miles due south of Larissa. 

Edhem Pasha, the Turkish General, in an inter- 
view, says, “The Greek retreat was a general rout. 
They left everything behind, including immense quan- 
tities of artillery and munitions of war, which we will 
be able to make use of.” 

On the 26th ult. it was thought the Powers would in- 
tervene to stop the war between the contestants. It was 
stated that Greece would neither solicit nor accept the 
intervention of the Powers, and was preparing to ne- 
gotiate directly with Turkey. 

The total of the cases of bubonic plague in Bombay 
up to Fourth Month 22nd is 11,706. There have been 
10,020 deaths from that disease. Many of the inhabit- 
ants of Bombay are now returning to the city. 

The visit of British warships to Delagoa Bay is to 
frustrate the intrigues of Germany, Portugal and the 
Transvaal to change the status quo to the disadvantage 
of Great Britain. 

Buenos Ayres, according to the recent census, has a 
population of 663,850, or about 100,000 more than Rio 
de Janeiro. 


NOTICES. 


Westtown BoarpinG Scnoon.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to Witttam F. WickersHam, Principal. 

-ayments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for- 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Westtown BoarpinG Scuoon.—For convenience 
of persons conring to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 a. M., 


and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 


on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To reach 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 85. 
Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


WanTED.—A competent Friend to take charge of 
a boarding house near the city. Apply by mail to 
J. B. Woop, 209 Price St., Germantown, Phila. 


Nl RR 





Diep, on the seventh of Second Month, 1897, at the 
home of her son-in-law, West Branch, Jowa, MARIA 
R. Hirst, in the eighty-seventh year of her age; & 
member of Hickory Grove Monthly Meeting of Friends 
and a consistent standard bearer of their distinguishing 
faith. She had survived her husband, John Hirst, 
nearly eight years. Iler quiet, uncomplaining spirit 
was an adornment to her profession, by which all 
could perceive she diligently sought to tread that path 
which leads to the gates of eternal day. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street, 

















